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The Cities of Refuge: Joshua 2i:i-9 I 

i. CRITICAL 

As Exod., chaps. 35-40, is the sequel to Exod., chaps. 25-31, the one 
giving the plan for the tabernacle, the other the fulfilment of that plan, so 
is Joshua 20:1-9 the sequel to Num. 35:9-34. The literary problem 
in both cases is the same; see Biblical World, July, 1907, pp. 60, 61. 
This is the product of the priestly school and is the elaborated idealization 
of a somewhat late date. The linguistic characteristics, such as "person" 
(vs. 3), "congregation" (vss. 6, 9), "Kiriath-arba" (vs. 7), "tribe" (vs. 8), 
"unwittingly" (vss. 3, 9), belong to P. So do the religious interests. 
Before Josiah's reform the altars on every hillside would afford asylum 
privileges. With these innumerable possible sanctuaries a few special 
cities would prove of little advantage. But when the reform of 621 b. c. 
swept away the local altars (II Kings 23 : 4-20), the reforming party must 
supply substitutes for lost privileges. Jerusalem is now the great and only 
sanctuary for worship (Deut, chap. 12). But while the worshiper might 
leisurely plan and at pleasure perform his pilgrimage not so the manslayer. 
Urgent is his case. The stealthy, quick-footed avenger may be in hot 
pursuit. Hence the great reformers supply the answer for this need in 
the scheme of cities first outlined in Deut., chap. 19. This idea has been 
reworked by P in Num. 35:9-34, and in Josh. 20:1-9. 

However, this brief section is not wholly one piece. Though late in 
itself, still later hands have contributed to the warp and woof. It is note- 
worthy that vss. 4-6, save the words "until he stand before the congrega- 
tion for judgment," which forms no unity with the phrase following, and 
the phrase, "at Jericho eastward" in vs. 8, are not found in the Greek 
translation. Moreover, there is here a peculiar resemblance to Deut. 19, 
and the part which the elders play and the word for "unawares" are 
indications of that school. The conclusion is that this section, which does 
not contribute to the narrative, was added to the Hebrew after the date of 
the Greek translation. 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 3, 1907. 
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II. EXPOSITORY 

The cities of refuge are a development from a more primitive idea. To 
early peoples the abode of deity may be found in fountains, trees, stones. 
Altars, and, later, buildings mark such places. Manifestations of the god 
himself are expected in his habitation. He displays himself in dreams, 
visions, communications, infliction of death, or preservation of life. Sanc- 
tuary rights at the altar are recognized in the most ancient Hebrew legisla- 
tion (Exod., 21:14). History shows that occasionally, at least, the people 
availed themselves of these privileges, e.g., Adonijah (I Kings 1:50), 
Joab (I Kings 2 : 28). This was in the days of Solomon, and from a study 
of II Sam. 14:6-11, we find that as yet there was no well-defined procedure 
for the trial of the manslayer nor was there any well-recognized, permanent 
refuge for such. Later legislation made the necessary provision. In the 
days of Grecian influence in Syria, certain cities enjoyed this distinction, 
as Diocaesarea. Gadara, Sycthopolis, and others. Through later history 
the same conditions pertain. The cathedrals in the Middle Ages were the 
last resort of the terrified multitudes, and were not infrequently effective 
against the onslaught of the enemy. 

To the same status of society, though still earlier, belongs blood revenge. 
The necessity of the rigorous life, with its lack of organization, and its 
constant warfare, was the family compact, tribal unity. Kinship was the 
strongest tie in life and religion. This solidity of the clan led to responsi- 
bilities. Such are redemption of property (Lev. 25:25; Ruth 4:3-6), 
levirate marriage (Ruth 4:3-6), and blood revenge. The last-named 
practice is one of the sure tribal marks. It passes away before a true 
national life. There the state is the executor of justice, and individual 
enforcing of the law is a thing of the past. Long did this custom play 
its part in Israel. Naturally so, for like the Arab of today, who still practices 
the same primitive method of justice, this people never was firmly estab- 
lished as a nation. The best even late legislators could do was to modify 
the early custom and advance toward the nationalization of the execution 
of justice. The cities of refuge with their attendant courts are one step 
in this progress. 

In this exercise of authority on the part of the state great care is taken 
that none but the innocent may be shielded (vss. 3, 9). For the murderer 
there is short shrift (Deut. 19:12; Num. 35:16-21). Justice must not 
miscarry. A fair trial, ample evidence, and no bribery is demanded (Num. 
35:12, 24, 32). Save where death has been due to what may be termed an 
accident, a life for a life is the unalterable law, as in Gen. 9:6. In the case 
of the innocent the court — elders in vs. 4 (D), congregation in vs. 6 (P) — 
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decides the case and protects the man until the death of the high-priest, when 
he is to be granted his freedom. No trace is found in Israel's history of 
the actual working of this policy, but like Ezekiel's temple vision (Ezek., 
chaps. 40-48) it serves to show the religious and social development in the 
days of its origin. 

The cities which are alloted to this high purpose cannot all be located. 
Jewish tradition places them in pairs opposite each other, three on either 
side of the Jordan. Hebron, Shechem, and Kedesh, on the west side were 
most ancient, hence most sacred, sanctuaries. It may be presumed that 
the other places likewise had a religious history. Golan has not been 
identified, but was probably in the south. The cities were so located that 
no escaper would have to flee any great distance, not more perhaps than 
thirty miles. 

in. APPLICATION 

1. The execution of justice is essential to national well-being. — The guilty 
must be punished while the innocent are protected. Personal prejudice 
should be removed and fair-mindedness alone rule in judgment. 

2. Human life is of supreme value. — The taking of it is the climax of 
criminality. Has an international fact or a wholesale act, as war, any less 
ethical aspect than that of the individual ? Yet life's value lies not so much 
in its days as in its deeds. 

3. Kinship or brotherhood is a most binding tie. — But our sympathies 
are wider than the tribal. They reach beyond sect, race, and clime, and 
embrace the brotherhood of man. In this unity lies the hope of the king- 
dom. 

4. The sins of yesterday, like an avenger, are ever on the heels of today. — 
Each iniquity comes home to lodge with the guilty party. 

5. A secure refuge lies before every seeker. — Not only those who have 
unwittingly failed but even those who are not guiltless may find mercy. 
Forgiveness is as wide as transgression. Grace is stronger than guilt. 

Joshua Renewing the Covenant with Israel: Josh. 24:14-28* 

1. critical 

Chaps. 23 and 24 purport to contain two apparently distinct farewell 
addresses by Joshua. Both are prophetic exhortations, so distinct in tone 
as to seem in some places mutually exclusive. Chap. 23 is saturated with the 
spirit of Deuteronomy, and supplements chap. 24 by features the writer 
deemed of chief importance (cf. 23:6, 12). In chap. 24 the landmarks of 
the Ephraimitic document — "God," "Amorite," "after these things," "the 

2 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 10, 1907. 
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river," for the Euphrates — are apparent. A few phrases (note especially 
26 a), may be later additions. As a whole, however, this is the injunction 
which the prophets of the northern people elaborated and enshrined in 
tradition, as the parting legacy of their early hero. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

This chapter is a good type of religious address. A historical resume" 
gives the appropriate background for a dramatic appeal. God's goodness 
to the fathers seen in his election and constant guidance of Israel is the 
leverage for their future loyalty. His power is the great source for national 
encouragement. Then the speaker launches forth on his theme. Reverent 
fear for Jehovah is demanded. The putting away of foreign gods is the 
crux of the matter. Religion is in the balance; no question of morals is 
introduced. The great foe is idolatry. It is akin to the struggle of Elijah 
with the prophets of Baal. Old gods, each claiming attention, were very 
abundant. The common Semitic deities such as their fathers worshiped, 
household gods, as the Teraphim which we find with Rachel and Michel, 
had a strong claim on their ancestral affections. The Egyptian deities 
made apparently a very slight appeal, for little evidence of their influence 
is seen. Amorite or Canaanite influence however was exceedingly strong. 
Herein lay a chief danger. It was in evidence on every hillside around 
them. Its influence was subtle. It was elaborate, well developed, and 
sensuous. Long and fierce was the conflict. The Israelitish conception 
of God was modified, no doubt gained something of softness, by the contact, 
but Jehovah won the day. Israel's triumph in the struggle was necessary 
to preserve her identity. Had Baalism won the minds and hearts of Israel, 
then her nationality would have been swallowed up in that of the Canaanites 
and her religious ideals would for the time have perished. Fear of Jehovah 
and sincere service to him gave her vitality and has writ her name large in 
history. This behest — loyalty to Jehovah — sums up one side of all the 
prophetic preaching down to the days of the Exile. 

The call for decision is made : Choose you. There is a possible alter- 
native. . Hence the religion of Jehovah is not arbitrary. It began by Jeho- 
vah's free choice of his people, but must at every step be ratified by them. 
It is not a family heirloom. Thus being individual and voluntary, it 
lays the intelligence under tribute and is stimulating and vital. 

As soon as the people pledge themselves Joshua shows them the difficul- 
ties. "Ye cannot serve Jehovah" (vs. 19). Jehovah is holy; he is jealous. 
He will not share his honor with other gods. Their altars must be shunned. 
Old religious practices must cease. The pleasant revelries, the old feasts 
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must be abandoned. Old customs, companions, and gods, which had 
woven themselves into the very heart of the nation, must all be repudiated. 
Certainly this, as history shows, was no easy task, and was one which 
could alone be accomplished through the travail of centuries. 

When the people insisted on choosing Jehovah, Joshua made with them 
a covenant in Shechem. This was an appropriate place. It was one of the 
most venerated shrines, and here we are told Joshua came in the days of 
early leadership (Josh. 8:30-35). Stones were very frequently used as 
memorials (cf. Jacob at Bethel, Gen. 28:18; at Padan-Aram, Gen. 31: 
44-46; Moses at Sinai, Exod. 24:4; Joshua at Gilgal, Josh. 4:3). The cere- 
monial connected with the covenant is not mentioned. We see a mode of 
procedure in similar cases, in Exod. 24:3-8. 

III. APPLICATION 

i. A jealous God demands a whole-hearted service. — These demands are 
not satisfied today by omitting sacrifices to idols, repudiating paganism, 
and calling deity by a certain name, but they include refusing the lower 
and accepting the higher, moving from selfishness to service. 

2. The slowness of religious progress is seen in the struggle consequent 
on Israel's choice. A covenant, a conversion, a revival is but the first step 
in the long march toward the goal. Lofty spiritual conceptions, heralded 
not by dust and din but by the still small Voice, can be fully appreciated by 
the mind and heart but gradually. 

3. True religious service often demands a separation from the idols and 
and ideas of the past. — There was an incompatibility between Jehovah and 
certain phases of the old life. The old must go. Converts in non-Christian 
lands must separate from the old. Moses and Paul, Calvin and Wesley 
were men who broke with their past and thus became the apostles of new 
eras. 

4. The covenant is an introduction to the inheritance. — As they gained 
possession through struggle, so every rightly directed effort leads to success. 
To everyone in covenant relation there is an inheritance, a home-coming 
to a land-locked harbor safe from storm and strife. 

Gideon and His Three Hundred: Judg. 7 =9-233 

1. CRITICAL 
The name of the book is derived from the stories which gather round 
the hero judges, in the body of the book (2:6 — 16:31). Narratives of 
thirteen judges, who exercised apparently only tribal sway, are rehearsed. 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 17, 1907. 
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That there could not have been chronological sequence is indicated by 
the fact that the years of their leadership and the period of rest following 
each, added to those back to the time of the exodus and forward to the 
building of the Temple, would give a sum considerably exceeding 534, 
while 480 years is the definite figure assigned to this period in I Kings 6:1. 
These stories were compiled by a religious teacher or teachers of the Deuter- 
onomic caste. Each tradition has been fitted into a theological framework, 
the doctrine of which it is used to illustrate and emphasize. The frame- 
work may be seen at a glance in most of the stories. It is as follows : Israel 
sinned, an oppression and servitude resulted ; repentance on the part of the 
people is followed by a deliverance by Jehovah, with rest for a stated 
period. The theological conception stands out on the face of every page. 
Disloyalty to Jehovah is always punished, and faithful service to him is 
always blessed. 

Behind these narratives there lie the prophetic histories, J, E. Quite 
naturally these did not stop with the career of Joshua. The evidence of 
composite sources is not far to seek; cf. the defeat of Midian and capture 
of Orab and Zeeb in 8:4-21, and 7:23 — 8:3, where we have evidently 
two accounts of the same victory. Many features similar to those met in 
the Hexateuch are found here. The lines of the documents are however 
frequently faint, so that a complete analysis is very precarious. 

In our lesson, vss. 9-15 point to an affiliation with J. In vs. 14, "the 
sword of Gideon the son of Joash" may be late. Vss. 16-23 are difficult 
to straighten into a smoothly running story. Note the repetitions, "do as 
I do" (vss. 16, 17), "blew their horns" (vss. 19, 20, 21), "broke their jars" 
(vss. 19, 20). This is due either to a strong effort to unite two separate 
traditions or to redactional repetition. Perhaps both helped toward this 
confusion. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

This is one of the delightful heroic stories which not only delights the 
child-mind of today, but which was the pride of the people who claimed the 
hero, and is a most effective method of imparting religious truth in all ages. 
The story itself is of that type which abounds in every tribe, clan, and family 
the world over. The hero is immortalized and his wondrous deeds handed 
down in story. The author in this case has turned il into a religious mold 
and made it the channel for the religious conceptions of his age. For this 
we owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Gideon, the valiant son of a loyal father, is the deliverer from the seven 
years of oppression by Midian. While he is performing his home duties 
Jehovah calls him (6 : 14), and his coming victory is announced by the angel 
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of Jehovah (6:12). A sign is requested and given. One narrative records 
sacrifice and answer by fire (6:17, 21 — J). The other mentions the two- 
fold test by the fleece (6:37, 38, 40 — E). An interesting side play is found 
in 6: 25-32 (E), which lays the origin of his name Jerubaal in the challenge 
to Baal when he destroys his altars. Here the struggle between Baal and 
Jehovah when Elijah is the champion is anticipated. 

The chief interest however of Gideon's life gathers around his defeat 
of Midian. The purging of the army from 32,000 to 300 is a well-known 
story. The historian will allow the victory to none but Jehovah. The 
tests by which the army is thus reduced are also familiar. It was right that 
the fearful and faint-hearted should not follow the standard, and what- 
ever the significance of the second method of test (7:5), no doubt only the 
eager and resolute remain with their leader. 

To inspire courage he goes as a spy into the camp of Midian. A dreamer 
is speaking, and a pessimistic interpreter is beside him. With the thought 
of battle on their minds, with some knowledge of Gideon's valor and call 
to arms, it is easy to find a meaning close at hand. The oppressed Israelites 
are the barley cake which tumbles over the tents of Midian. Sufficient 
is .this for Gideon who with his follower quietly steals away. But the dream 
and the interpretation go from camp to camp. The oppressive silence 
of the night, the old, fierce enemy lying beyond the hill, the dream, the super- 
stition of the Beduin may all conspire to arouse a quaking in the heart of 
Midian ere they lie down in troubled slumber. Then comes the climax. 
The dread slogan of Israel rends the air. Midian, but half awake, staggers 
from her tents. Crash on crash ! Trumpets blaring ! Torches flashing, 
in front, at rear, right and left! The weird war-cry! The darkness! 
The confusion ! Has not the dream come true ? Is not the foe overwhelm- 
ing ? Does not Jehovah fight for them ? No wonder then that in the 
dread alarm and mad struggle friend slew friend, and that the great host 
sought a speedy escape from the strange attack. 

But this spectacular play was only the beginning. Where were the 
22,000 valiant ones who were not honored by being in the vanguard that 
night? Perchance not far away. And the other 10,000, who before the 
engagement were timid ? Do they now gain a mastery over fear and rush 
to the spoil ? And the men from the far confines, Naphtali, Asher, and 
Manasseh were there (7:23). And Ephraim joined in the rout and held 
the fords of the Jordan (7 : 24). Thus that which was begun by a piece 
of. signal strategy was completed by a united soldierly effort, and the 
Midianite oppression was broken. 

There are two facts which though outside our lesson ought not to be 
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overlooked. The jealousy of Ephraim shows that the tribal ties are yet 
strong. On the other hand, the desire of the men of Israel to appoint 
Gideon and his sons the hereditary rulers in Israel shows the growth toward 
a national life. With the fairer dawn of nationhood there must be a growth 
in their manner of life, their customs, and laws, and above all in their 
religious conceptions. 

in. APPLICATION 

i. Humble tasks faithfully performed may lead to the larger and more 
public service. — Gideon beating wheat, Saul ploughing, David tending 
sheep, etc., are all in the line for preferment in service. A humble sphere 
and homely service does not obscure the quality and ability of the man. 
He will be found when the hour of need strikes. 

2. The serious undertakings in the world demand the valiant of spirit. — 
Cowardice is the white flag of surrender. Courage laughs at the difficulties 
and defies the foe. The fearful in heart can win no victories and are better 
outside the camp at the crucial hour. 

3. The best confidence is that which relies on the divine power for the 
fulfilment of his plans. To know that we are in harmony with the divine 
purpose is more than half the battle. This principle must strengthen the 
pulse of every Christian worker in every campaign for righteousness. For 
every such one there is the inspiration which breathes from the old 

Huguenot motto: 

Hammer away ye hostile bands 
Your hammers break 
God's anvil stands. 

4. Strategy is wise in the great Christian warfare. — Surprise the enemy. 
Flank him on his weak side. Take the crucial points. Enlist the natural 
forces on our side. Use the best methods. Why blunder along thought- 
lessly, heedlessly? Alertness is demanded in business — why not in the 
Christian church? Gideon was a master in campaign. The children of 
the world are wise in their day and generation — then why not the children 
of light? 

The Death of Samson: Judg. 16:21-314 

1. CRITICAL 

This story belongs to that large class of folk-tale, popular and common 
to all untutored people, but of which this is the only considerable remnant 
in the old Testament. Though chaps. 13-16 are all occupied with our hero, 
the stories do not form a very closely woven whole. Chaps. 14, 15, dealing 

4 International Sunday-School Lesson for December i, 1907. 
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with his marriage with the woman of Timnah and related incidents, stand 
alone. A conclusion to this story is in the last clause of 15 : 20. Chap. 16, 
containing certain features which a religious editor failed to find edifying, 
may have found a place in the narrative, because of the popular demand 
which refused to disassociate Samson from these details. Chap. 13, narrat- 
ing the birth, presents the last feature of the tradition. As canonizing a 
man always comes after his death, so the wonders of birth and the preco- 
cities of youth are pondered on by the public mind after greatness is attested 
by the deeds of manhood. The whole story, or rather series of stories, is 
of that type which lends itself to beguile the evening hour at the camp fire, 
glorying in the physical, sparkling with wit and crude retort, not cleansed 
from human folly and frailty, and yet withal abounding with vigor and 
appropriate to enkindle a devoted patriotism. 

The literary features of the four chapters are akin to the early Judean 
narrative. The story has had scarcely any additions by the compiler of 
the book as it was material which he could not very well use for his religious 
lesson. Thus we are able to listen to the early tradition practically as it 
passed from mouth to mouth, and gain a glimpse into early Hebrew life, 
customs, and ideals from the original documents. 

Of recent years many have sought to dissolve Samson into a sun myth. 
Much ingenious labor has been devoted to this end. The etymology — 
Samson, little sun — certain other features, and the comparison of the sun 
myths of other peoples have offered a margin for speculation. But what 
story cannot be worked up into a myth by an imaginative mind? The 
whole story on the other hand suggests fact as a basis. Every tribe and 
every country-side has its strong man, its Samson. The story shows the 
overgrown boy lacking self-control, and corresponds so closely with what 
we know to be fact that an effort to resolve it into a myth seems gratuitous. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

Samson is a man chiefly of physical prowess. Antiquity, which recog- 
nizes divine operation in every abnormal activity, perceives in this the 
manifestation of the spirit of Jehovah. Scarcely can he be called a Judge, 
and he still less deserves the name of Deliverer. He stands as a solitary 
hero. His amours, quarrels, and revenges with the Philistines mark the 
measure of his achievements. The scourge of the enemy, still he was a 
source of trouble to his friends, who were worse off at the end than at the 
beginning. It was only after the efforts of Samuel, Saul, and David that 
Israel had rest from the Philistines. 

History claims him as a Nazirite. This is a religious institution of 
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great age, which persisted down to New Testament times. The require- 
ments of this vow are specified in Num. 6:1-12. Abstinence from the fruit 
of the vine, separation from a dead body, and long hair are the important 
regulations. The growing of hair and its offering to deity is very prominent 
in the religious ritual of many peoples. There is a widespread conviction 
that special virtue resides in the hair. Samson conforms to the idea ex- 
pressed in Numbers in only one respect. There is no self-restraint. He 
comes constantly in touch with death, and wine seems to have been avoided 
only by his mother. The only link whereby the author can connect him with 
this sect, famous for their asceticism, is his flowing locks. Otherwise he is 
not distinguished from an uncircumcised brawler and his life is an example 
of those things which ought to be avoided. 

The story of his life is quickly told. His love for the woman of Timnah 
comes first with the accompanying episodes; the riddle, the anger, the 
slaughter of the Philistines, the burning of the barley fields, and the slaughter 
at Lehi. Then comes his visit to Gaza and next his love for Delilah, who 
after three failures accomplishes his downfall, of which our lesson is the 
closing scene. 

The Philistines, after subjecting him to the most cruel torture and the 
grossest indignity, gather in a great feast to mock him whom they once 
feared. Like all early peoples they ascribe their success to their deity and 
now give special honor to Dagon. Samson is the chief feature for their 
sport. Perhaps in the open area before the court he delights them with his 
now harmless exhibitions of strength. Then he is led to the porch rather 
than the house, the roof of which is crowded with revelers. With a petition 
to Jehovah the strong man, in the ecstasy of agony, braces himself against 
the pillars and with a mighty spasm to right and left, coupled with the 
unsteady weight above, the pillars give, the roof trembles, and crash! 
upon pillars and fallen giant the multitude is hurled. Then in his death 
Samson slew more than in his life. 

ni. APPLICATION 

i. Great powers may be accompanied by grave dangers. — Samson's 
strength was his weakness. How often it is the most promising in the 
family or nation who falls and fails. How often the brightest intellect 
becomes the most accomplished villain. All life yields warning against 
the dangers which frequently accompany great strength. 

2. Good character demands (a) self-control. Here Samson teaches us 
what not to do. The powers of the individual ought to be dominated by 
the highest ideal; (b) symmetry of body, mind, and heart. It is not sufficient 
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that there be the body of an ox. That makes only a brute. Nor is strength 
of intellect alone desirable. That may produce an intellectual machine, 
an iconoclast, a cynic. But hand and head and heart ought to keep pace 
side by side, so that no necessary part is lacking. 

3. True religion (a) does not consist in externals. In early stages of 
religious development, the meal offering, the meat offering; the oil, the 
incense, the hair; the feast and the fast were the significant symbols of 
religion. In the greater light we realize that these do not constitute the 
chief content of religion. Outward forms only suggest, and that imperfectly, 
the inner reality which is the essence of religion, (b) Nor can true religion 
be divorced from morality. The latter is the handmaid to the former. 
Right living between man and man is the best evidence we can adduce of 
right relation between the individual and his Maker. A licentious life 
under no matter what guise it may be found cannot be accounted a truly 
religious one. "By their fruits ye shall know them." 



